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lyr USKMELONS, usually referred to as "canta- 
IVX loupes " by the trade, are grown coinniercially 
and for home use over a wide range of territory in 
the United States, but the big commercial produe- 
ing areas are located in California, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, Georgia, North Carolina, Mai-yland, New 
Jersej', and Arkansas. 

Approximately 82,000 acres are devoted annually 
to the growing of muskmelons for market in the 
United States, and tlie yield of marketable melons 
equals the capacity of about 32,000 standard freight 
ears. 

The essentials for the production of good melons 

are a rchitively long growing season, with plenlv of 
moisture during the growing period and bright sun- 
shine at the time of maturity. The crop can be 
grown on ahuost any wril-draincd fertile soil, but 
does best on rich sandy loam and on light alluvial 
soils. 

Muskmelons attain their highest flavor and qual- 
ity only when produced on disease-free vines and 
where they are allowed to become practically ripe 
before being removed from the vines. Melons 
picked at the stage termed "one-half slip" ean be 
shipped across the countiy under refrigeration and 
still allow time for prompt marketing. 

The production of nuisknielons for carload ship- 
ment is now a highly specialized industry. There is a 
splendid oiiporlunity for the local growing of high- 
quality melons for sale.o* speelal maritets and at 
roadside markets. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE MUSKMELON INDUSTRY 

MUSKIMELOXS. usually referred to as "cantaloupes" by the 
trade, aie shipped in car lots from 23 States, and some 10 
additional States are prodncinfr the crop in considerable quantities 
for the market. Accordinir to the Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates, Bureau of Afrncultiiral Economics, United States De- 
partment of Aji!;ricuUiire, the acreage planted to niuslonelons for 
cominei-cial pur])oses in the United States durin<^ the five-year 
period fi-oiu 1!)1<) to 10-J;3 was 7ii.950 in 1!)1S), T4,r);50 in 1920. T7.840 
in 1921, 103.040 in 1922, and 82,040 in 192:^, the average being 82,080 
acres. Yields during this period have averaged 13G standard crates 
per acre, or a total a\erage yearly production of approximately 
11,000,000 crates. The crop produced in 1928 is given at 11,197.000 
standard crates, which equals the capacity of about 32,000 standard 
freight cars. Califoinia led in the shipment, with 6,102,000 crates; 
Colorado came second, with 1,078,000 crates. 

The above figures show that during the five-year period ended 
with the season of 1923 the area planted to niuskmelons for com- 
mercial purposes in the United States has increased from a little 
less than 73.000 to a little more than 82.000 acres. The yield per 
acre, however, has been slightly reduced, with the result that the 
increase in ]n-odiiction has not l)een in proportion to the increase m 
acreage. Under present conditions the car-lot markets tor miislt- 
melons are well siuiplied, and the demand is for improvement m 
the market quality and grade of the product. 1 here is however, 
a good demand foi- locally grown melons for sale at roadside marlcets 
and for supiilying the smaller towns that do not receive carload 
shipment. The most urgent need in the large cominercial melon- 
producing areas, is for standardization of production and better 
methods of handling. j 
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The mnskmelon industry is at present fairly well distributed over 
the entire United States and parts of Canada, but the lar<rc ship- 
ping sections of the West are in California, Colorado, and Arizona 
and the more eastern ones in Arkansas, Alaryland, New Jersey, Indi- 
ana, Delaware, Michi<^an, North Carolina, and Texas. In nearly 
every section of the country suitable natural conditions for growin"<>- 
muskmelons arc found in loral iireas, within wliicli success is depend'^ 
cut mainly upon the skill and knowledge of the grower. The musk- 
melon industry of the T nited States has been seriously injured by 
the marketing of great quantities of melons that havo"^been picked 
before reaching the proper stage of matiu'ity. Melons that are 
properly matured and carefully handled give 'satisfaction, but im- 
matui^ stock reaches the markets with poor flavor and low quality 
and is a disappointment to the consumer. 

• Good seed of a desirable market variety, the judicious use of 
fertdizers, insect and disease control, and clean culture are essential 
to the production of hidi-grade muskmelons, but the proper ma- 
turity and handling of the product are of major importance, 

CLIMAT.E 

Muskmelons recjuire a fairly long growing season, with plenty 
of heat and sunshme, a dry atmosphere, and sufficient soil moistiue. 
As a rule 120 to 140 days of good growing weather are nec essary 
for the production of muskmelons, but good orops are freijuontly 
grown in 90 to 100 days under especially favoiable weather and 
soil conditions. The natural home of the' mnskmelon is in the hot 
valley regions of southern Asia, and the more important com- 
mercial producing sections of this country are located in regions 
having a similar climate. In addition to high temperature, the 
muskmelon requires an abundance of soil moisture from the time 
die plants start until the beginning of the ripening period. Bright 
sunshine with high temperature and dry atmospheric conditions 
during the ripening period are essential "to the production of the 
best flavored nielons. "Where the water is supplied by irrigation, 
moisture conditions are practically under the grower's control; but 
in sections of natural rainfall continued showery weather during 
the growing period is conducive to the development of leaf diseases, 
which,_hOAyever, may usually be controlled by spraying or dusting. 
Exces.sive irrigation or rainfall during the ripening period or im- 
mediately preceding it will cause the melons to be lacking in flavor 
and carrying qualities. 

The climatic conditions in the Imperial Valley, in the Eoclcy Ford 
.section of Colorado, and in many parts of the Eastern and Southern 
Stattes may be included among the" most desirable for muskmelon 
Rowing; The fact that muskmelons are produced for the market 
m oarrloftd lots in 23 States and in smaller cfuantities in at least 10 
additional States indicates the range of climatic conditions under 
which the crop can be successfully grown. 

SOIL 

soil requirements of the muskmelon are le.ss important than 
those of climate. The crop does best on well-drained warm sdndy 
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loam or silt-loam soils, but some of the finest meloi^ are gpown on 
sandy riA-er-bottoiu hinds luid on rich clay loams. The large com- 
mercial crop pi-odiiced in the Imperial Valley of California is grown 
mainly on Athat is known as the Holtville silty clay loam; that of 
Indiana, Illinois, and other of the North-Central States for the most 
part grows on light clay loams. The commercial crop of Colorado, 
Arkansas, Texas. Michigan. New Jersey, South Carolina, and south- 
ern Georgia is pi-oduced largely on sandy loams. Warmth, good 
drainage, and an abundance of rapidly available plant food with 
plenty of humus to retain natural moisture are the essential require- 
ments of a soil on which to grow muskmelons. They will not endure 
an overflow, and soils on which water will stand in the furrows after 
a rain or that wash badly are not suited for the crop. Muskmelons 
for home use ina\ be gi'own on any good garden soil, provided the 
season is of sufficient length and other climatic conditions are right. 

ROTATION 

Crop rotation has proved one of tJic most effective means for 
reducing di.spnse infestation and maintaining pioper i)lant-food and 
physical conditions of the soil. A rotation in which the melon or 
some other related x ine crop is not planted on the land oftener than 
(incc in iWe or six years is i-econimended. The crops employed in 
the rotation M'ill depend npou the locality, hut they should not in- 
clnde cucumbers or any of the vine crops that are subject to the 
same diseases as the muskmolon. In sections where root-knot is 
prevalent special care must be taken, as cucumhtrs, tomatoes, and 
several other crops aid in carrying over the infestation in the soil, 
band that has been in alfalfa or clover or in jiasture for a period of 
years is most likely to be free froiti muslanelon-disease organisms. 

Jfuskmolons should not, as a rule, follow corn or any ci-op that 
draws heavily upon the nitrogenous plant food in the soil. In the 
western sections the best yields are obtained on old alfalfa land. 
flHiere alfalfa land is not available, annual cover crops, especially 
the legumes, are used as a sukstitute. In the eastern sections the 
best results are obtained on clover or alfalfa sod or on land that has 
been enriched by turning under annual legumes grown as cover crops. 
In the market-garden districts where iilfalfa and clover are not ex- 
tensively grown it is custonuny to plant muskmelons on land which 
lias previously been in potatoes or sweet potatoes followed by a cover 
(»op. 

VARIETIES 

Muskmelons grown for carload shipment consist mainly of the 
sraallei-, nearly round, heavilv netted sorts of both the green and sal- 
mon fleshed varieties. This type has been selected (1) for its carry- 
ing qualities, due to its having a heavy protective netting and a firm 
flesh; (2) on account of its uniform size and shape, which adapt it 
to grading and packing; and (3) for its superior quality when 
properly ripened on the vine, making it suitable for the hotel and 
restaurant trade. A secondarv group of shipping melons mclndes 
the Casaba, Honeydew, and other of the semikeepuig or winter 
muskmelons. In addition, there are a number of varieties suitable 
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for shipping but which are grown mainly for home use and local 
marketing. 

Special strains or subviuietieb of niusknielons are produced by 
cross-pollination, either accidental or by artificial means, but through 
lack of permanence of certain characters these strains change rapidly 
and are soon replaced by newer sorts that appear more promisin<^ 
Wherever ji variety has become especially popular it has been divided 
along the lines of slight differences into uuiny subvarieties or strains 
Often these differences are so poorly established that they lose their 
distinctive characters in a few year^i when handled in a large way. 

No attempt is made in this bulletin to give an extensive or de- 
tailed classification of the varieties of nuiskmelous hut rather to 
group- and briefly describe those that are at present most important 
from commercial and home-garden standpoints. The degree of 
quality referred to in the description of the different varieties is 
found only in fruit that has ripeiu d on healthy vines retaining their 
leaves in good condition until after the melons have matured. Heavy 
netting is not necessarily an indication of good table quality hut 
apparently denotes gof)d shipping traits. Many of the varieties best 
adapted for home use or local marketing lack carrving qualities and 
are not suitable for long-distance shipment. 

The varieties of mnskmelons ate divided in this bulletin for con- 
venience into two main classes as follows: (Mass 1. netted iiulons, 
including those varieties that constitute the greater part of car-lot 
shipments and those ordinarily grown for home use and for local 
markets; class 2, melons of the Casaba tyi)e. which mav be marketed 
during the late summer or stored for winter use. The' brief descrip- 
tions that follow arc int^ded as an aid to growers in selecting tJie 
type and variety of muskmelon adapted to their particular locality 
and purpose. 

CLASS I.— NETTED MUSKMELONS 
A. — SHll'I'IXG VARIETIES 

(1) Defender group. — These varieties originated in llicliiKan. Tlie individual 
melons are about the size of the Netted Geui, but taper toward t>aeli end inoro 
sharply than specimens of tliat variety. Melons of tlu« Defender group, espe- 
cially the earlier variotleh, are moderately ribbed, with more or less netting on 
the ribs, hut with bare sutures (stripe* between the ril*). The rind 16 green; 
flesh deep .salmon, thick, with small cavity, te.\ture Arm and ttue, aroma high 
and uiu.sky; liavor sweet and distinct. Six strains or varieties are hero 
described. 

Defender. —Fruits niediuni size, nval, sliKlitly ribbed, covered with Cray 
netting. Fle.sh Arm, fine grained, and of hisb flavor, retaining its rlcli. 
deep orange-yellow color and quality to the outer shell. This variety was 
selected for its thin rlud and small seed euvity. (Fig. 1.) 

Paul Ro«e (P^Bhay). — Fruits iiieiliuin size, ov.-il, .slifihtlv ribbed, densely 
netted. The flesh wlien ripe is orange-yellow, thick, firm, sweet, and highly 
flavored. One of the earliest varieties of this group. 

Admiral Togo.— Fruits sninll, oval, rsither heavy netting: fleSh thick, 
orange color, of good quality ; has good shipping qualities ; suitable for the 
home garden and local inarketiHR. (Fis; 2.) 

Burrell Gem. — Fruits medium size, oval in shape, 4 to 5 Inches In diam- 
eter and about C inches long, tai)eriiiK at puds ; has well-deflued ribs with 
a clearly marked suture ; ribs heavily netted : flesh thick, rich salmon color, 
fine ({rained, and of spicy flavor ; need cavity snmll, giving the melon good 
Chipping qualitieii. One of tlie important varieties grown In the Bocky 
Ford (Colo.) district. (Fig. 3.) 
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Via. 1. — Defender muskmelons 




Pig. 2. — Admiral Togo muskmelons 




Flu. 8. — BurroU Gem muskmelons grown In Colorado 
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Hoodoo.— Xenrl.v ronn.) in shnpe ini.l more completely netted than no 
femler ; tlesli (ippp orai>ge ami of good flavor. (Fig 4 ) i«" "lan iJo- 

Hearts of Gold (Improved //oorfoo).— Fruits rouiui to sligiitlv oval n,„i 
almost idem m size. shaiK-, and netting for «hiin>i«g. Slightly rthbed xWth 




Via. 4. — Hoodoo miigkmelons 

sutures; flesh tjiick, rich orange Jii color, lino grained and of excellent 
ficI^nV T'^ f'""," ""'^ triangular in .shape One ot l e c »m.ct ' • ' 

tlc« of the variety is that the fruits do not yellow In rl,ioning l.nt retain 




Fig. 5.— Hearts of Gold (Impioved Hoodoo) mn.skmelous 



m!ti,Prin!"''°i *'7T^ remaining lirm for u cou.sideml.le Dcriod after 
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(2) Netted Gem group. — Vari»tles of tlio Netted Gem series bave been de- 
velopod for tlie most part at Rocky Ford, Colo., and selected iirimarily for 
shipping (]nalitl("s. The oriKinal ol)hniK ?*etted Oeiii. wltli decided rll)l>iiig and 
bare sutures, has lieen t-IiaiiKed into a Klolmlar melon, almost without rll)« and 
;olidly netted. This st.vle ot melon packs and carries better than the jMirent 
variet.v. Some of the selections or strains are described as follows: 

Rocky Ford. — Not ;i distinct Miriety iuut n name fjiveu to melons of the 
Netted (ieni t.vjie as developed in tlie Uocky Kord district. (See fig. 12.) 

Pollock 25. — A selection made to meet the reriuirements of the Colornilo 
muskmelon f;rowers for a Ions-distance shipi)ing melon of good quality and 
resistant to anthraenose or rust. Medium size, round or slislitly oval in 
shape, little or no rihi)ing, heavily netted ; flash medinin thick, a rich 
tsalmou-pink color on the Inside, siiadinK to a deep green near the rind ; 
fine grained, very solid, highly flavored ; Beed cavity small ; vines not en- 
tirely rust resistant in sections having natural or excessive rainfall. 

Pollock 10-26.— A selection from Pollock 25, to whleh It is similar except 
that the flesh is o'f a deeper salmon color on the inside, shading to green 
near the rind. Extensively groven in the eommerelal muskmelon districts 
of California. 

Eden Gem. — Fruits medium size and of uniform shape, solidly netted : 
fle.sh thick, firm, and tine grained ; color varying to light golden ; of excel- 
lent flavor andj'^cona.U^ resistant to rust. A good lone-distance shipper. 

Edwards Perfeoto.— Tnefe' are two types^i^-tSls Vrtiwty, oiKf wltSi 'fle*h 
of salmon tint, a large oblong melon finely netted, and one with pink or 
red flesh, nearly round and eompletely eovered with nettliig. One of the 
best shipping melons. 
Abbott Pearl (Pearl Pink, RvrlcHkin). — The fruit averages larger thnn 
•■_ Pollock 25. In shaiM> it Is almost round, slightly oval, but irregular in 
' size. The exterior is whitish green, without ribs, and completely covered 
with coarse netting; tlesh decp-salnmn color to the rind, fine grained and 
: Ann, with good flavor ; seed cavity small, making It a good shipper. This 

variety should not be picked from tlie vine until It will slip, 
i Honey Ball (Te»»« Uomr)! HM). — Probably a eross between Texas Cannon 
. Ball and Honey Dew. Fruits. slightly larger than Netted Gem; round, 
; slightly netted, greenish white until ripe, then turning to a light yellow; 
flesh thick, green color, sweet, and of delicious flavor; seed eavlty small; 
melon flrm and said to be a good shipper. Very prolific. 



B. AOMG AND MAnKET CAR»E.N VAHJKTIKS 



(1) Tiptop group.— This group includes some of the most Important of the 
saimon-fleshed varieties of muskmelons, espeeially for home use and near-by 
marketing. Fruits large, sometim<>s 10 indies or more in diameter and weigh- 
ing from 5 to 12 pounds. The fruits are globular or slightly oval In shape, 
linve rather prominent ribs and usmilly scant netting. The outMde color Is 
ireenlMh gray, becoming a ligbt yellow when ripe. Flesh xalnion in color, deep, 
of medium texture, high aroma, and fair to excellent quality. The following 
are among the most importnnt vnrlelles that compose this group: 

Tiptop.— This variety is extensively grown in the North-Central States, 
especiallv east of the Jllssissippi Uiver. Fruits medium size to large, 
weighing 5 to 8 pounds, slightly oviil, ribbed, and well covered with light 
netting; flesh fairly thick, salmon to deep .yellow in color, cavity rather 
large; an excellent melon for home use and local marketing. (Fig. b.) 

Surprise.— About the size of Tiptop and .similar to it but more nearly 
globular. . ^ t< t. li. « 

Bender (Bender Surprise).— A aeleetion from Surprise, to whieh it Is very 
similar. .., ^ 1 1 

Baker. -A selection from Surprise, but having a heavier netting and said 
to be a better shipper. 
Indiana.- -Very similar to Tiptop. i, v 

Ohio Sugar.— Kesembles Tiptoii in size and general appearance, but has 
a light-green tlesh with a slight pineapple flavor. (Fig. 7.) 

Milwaukee Market.- Fruit deep fleshed, very uuiform, large, and with 
shallow ribs. (Fig. 8.) 
56022°— 20 2 
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Pig. 0. — Tiptop muskmelODS 




Via. 7. — Ohio Suear niuHkmeloiis 

Irondequolt.— Fruit very large, well netted, weighing iii) to 10 and 12 
poimds; suitable only for borne use anfl si.eelal local nmrketlng. 
(^) Hackensack (Extra Early Ilaekemack; Twk's Cap).— One of the'best- 
Kuown older varieties. Fruits large,- globular, somotlino.s «Ughtly flattened. 

prominently ribbed, ribs of Irregulnr 
width, covered with course netting; ex- 
terior cob)i- green, turning to slight yel- 
low or decidedly yellow when ripened; 
flesli green, not very deep, medium to 
c-oai-se, juicy and .sweet. Grown only 
for iqieclal local markets. 

(3) IMiller Cream (Osage). — Fruits 
very largo, globiibir or slightly oblong, 
usually 6 to 7 inches long, very solid, 
and weigliing r, ,^nd 0 pounds. Outside 
color green, ribs shallow, little netting. 
Flesh deep-sjxlnion color, thick, good 
texture, high aroma and fine flavor; 
cavity .small. The vines are vigorous 
and productive. An excellent variety 
for growing as a main crop in the east- 
ern secUoH. (Fig. 9.) 

(4) Jenny Lind. — Orotvu for many 
years in New Jer.soy for the markets of 

. ,, a , , I'biladelphia and the New Jersey coast. 

A small flat melon, about 4 to 4Vi inches liroad. flattened at the end«. and 
weighing 1% to 2 pounds; ribs prominent, coarsely netted; blossom end of 




^•li 8. Milwaukee Market muskmelon 
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fruit having a sear or warty iippearaneo ; cavity large; flesli thin, rather eoarse 
giiiiiied, but with a iirououneed aroma and very sweet flavor. (Fig. 10.) 

(5) Fordhook.— A reeont iuti-oduetion. Fruits small, aliout 3'/. Inches long 
liv 4',- iiichos broad and weighing I'/j to 2 pounds, flattened at the ends, with 
low rilis and fairly heavy netting ; flesli niodorately thiclv, good texture, salmon 
(olor, and with a good aroma and flavor. Aside from the color of the flesh it 
icsemblcs Jenny Lind closely. (Fig. 11.) 

((J) Emerald Gem. — Fruits of medium size, usually 5 to C inches in diameter 
and weighing 2 to 3 pounds: globular iu shape; riWiins Irregular and with 




rio. 0. — Miller Cream («,v«r/c) muskmelona 



little netting; color green; flesh very deep, of fine texture, decp-salmou eolor, 
with a high nroma aud good quality ; very popular for Jiome use and siiecial 
local markets. With uutarorable weatlier at ripening time It splits badly at 
the Mossom end. 

(7) Netted Gem. — This variety Is often refen-ed to as the Roeky Ford. It 
Is the parent type of a number of the varlotie.s now included In the largest 
commercial production of the Western States. In its original form it is not a 
good shipper, but it Is higher In table quality than some of the varieties 
ilevelopetl from It. For this reason it is largoly planted In the East for home 




no. Ml— Jenny Und inuHkmelous 



use and local marketing. The fruits are of medium size, 4 to 0 inches in 
iliameter, and weighing from 2 to 3 pounds ; sliglitly oblong, rounded at the 
ends, ribbed, and covered with fine netting; flesh green, medium thick, line 
grained, with good aroma and flavor. (Fig. 12.) 

(8) Sweet Air ( KfHffht) .—Simihiv to Netted Gem in size and shape except 
that the fruits are a little larger and a trifle more oblong ; flesh rather thin, 
Kreeu, and having a very characteristic aud decided nroma ; grown extensively 
III the tidewater sections of Virginia a^id Maryland for local marketing. 
I Fig. 13.) 
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V^a. 11. — Kordhook inaHkinelons 



^9) Montreal Market.— Not frrowii to any ex*eHt In the Unitetl States, but 
occasionally fouiul cm our oiistoru markets; globular, very large, diameter 
ui) to 12 inches, and weiKliing 15 to 20 pounds; deeply ribbed, ooarsplv netted; 
tlesli thick, green, slightly coarse, but «f excellent flavor; grown for iocal 
marketing or shortHlistanee shipping, bnt It mnst be packed in excelsior for 
proteetlon. As grown In the Montreal section the plants of this variety are 

started and practically grown In hot- 
beds, the sash and frames l)cing re- 
niov(>d after the weather becomes warm. 
(Fig. 14.) 

CLASS a.— WINTER AND SPECIAL MELONS 

The niiiny varieties of class 2, com- 
prising tlie Casaba, lloneydew, Christ- 
mas melon, and Santa Clans types, 
have been grown in Europe and Asia 
tliiougli a long iierlod of time, but it is 
only within recent years that they have 
lieconie prominent in the United States. 
Owing to the fact that seed of the first 
variety of this class Is said to have 
come from a town in Asia Minor, near 
Smyrna, the name (^asaba has lieen 
taken as a trade name for the whole 
group. Melons of tliis class are native 
to the di-y region of Asia Minor and 
Turkestan and are therefore best adapted 
^ ^, ^ for growing in the hot arid sections of 

the VVestern States. Oeeaslonally good crops cnn he produced in the Kastern 
and Southern States, but not often enough to make them profltnhle eoniiner- 
clally Melons of this class slirmld remain on the vines nntil reasonably ripe 
and then be removed and stored in « cool, dry, well-ventilated place to complete 
their ripening. If not properly matured, they are lacking in flavor and sweet- 
ness and have a decided encumber taste. The following are four of the 
varieties recognized in the American trade: 




Flo. 1'2. — Netted (Jem muKkraelon, com- 
monly called Uocky Ford 
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KiQ. 13. — Sweet Air (Kiiii/ht) mu&kmalod!! 



Golden Beauty (Vuxuhti). — Fniits large, uluiost globulai', 7 to 10 inclios in 
(liamctor, weighing 6 to 10 pounds; rind whitish green, furrowed (not ribbed) 
leugtliwlse of the melon ; no netting ; flesh solid, white, texture ,flue grali>ed, 
juicy, without nronia; flavor sweet and good when properly rti*ned. This 




Kio. 14. — Montreal Market muskmelon* 



melon, wliicli formerly came upon our innrlsets during the fall and early winter, 
is now bi'ing grown more universally and is marketed frora midsummer until 
late fall or until after the Christmas holidays. Casaba melbns are shipped in 
flat crates and protected with exeftlslor. (Fig. 15.) 




Fig. 15.— Golden Ueauty {Camha) muKkmelons 



Santa Claus (rcr^iiua or 0(ff«.w).— Tlii^ is tlip hitest uiul be^-t keeper of the 
winter melons grown in this country. Tlio fruits are oblong, usually 0 to 8 
inches in diameter and 10 to 14 inehes in length and wciglniig 8 to 12 pounds, 
often larger; rind green, very sparsely netted with broad bands; flesh very 
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tliK-k. fino Ri-sinod, firm, wliito or lifjlit ycllovvisli srei'ii, witli a aisliiu t arom-i 
l.iit no muskuH'ss, ll.-ivor swoet and -u.kI «l„.n i.ri.perly rm-iwd. This virirtv 
IS (lilh.-iilt to Kn.w ii> tlie Easti-rn iiiul SMiitliorn Statos and win i)e iirodnml 
snr.H.sstnll.v m only the most fnvornl.lo l(,caIitios of tlio arid western swtiong. 

Honeydew.— Tliis variety orisaially e.iuie from Europe, wliero it lias Inns? 
been known as Wlute Autil.es \Vinter. The averase size is about (i inelies "n 
dmmeter and < (o S inehes in leiistli, wei.i;l,iiin 5 to G pounds ; the rind is su.ooth 
with an occasional net, greenish white, turiiinf; to a . reamy yellow when rine- 
lle»<l. s-reeu, thick, hue grained, and of goo.l .juality and swe(-t when proi.eri; 
ril-eued; cavity mediuin size ThlK muloii is not easily bruised and i« a splen- 
did keeper but It should be sliipiwd in crates with exci>l«ior paeking, the same 
as Golden Heauty. The Iloneydew melon should not Do ulauted i*o,ir ordlna rv 
nmsknielons or Casabas if seed is to be saved. o'uinaiy 

Banana.— The Banana variety doe.s not belong to the winter group of melons 
but It IS listed for the he.iefit of tlio.se who desire to grow it for s oek feed" n ^ 
or special puriiose.s. The fruits of this melon are usually 4 to C, inehes in diam- 
eter and S to 15 inclies in length, greenish white in oolor, ribh,.d, and without 
l>ottiiig; flesh thick, white in color; cavity small; texture mealy when r e 




Via. 10. — S«nta Clauu (I'eriitnii or Odessa) muskmclon 



flavor lather flat, not Juicy. Fair quality when gathered at the right .stage of 
ripeness, Often grown in the South for feeding to hogs. 

SEED SUPPLY 

Seed that is of pure strain, true to type, uniform, and of hio'li 
vita ity IS the fir.«t essential to the growing of a standard crop of 
muskmelons. Improvement througli breeding and seed selection has 
been carried to a point where an ample supply of high-grade seed 
trom selected melons may be obtainod from dealers. Although much 
ot the commercial supply is grown locallv, great quantities of seed 
are produced withm u limited area near Rocky Ford, Colo. The, im- 
provement in seed production in this region' has been duo largely 
to the demand on the part of associations of melon growers for seed 
of uniform strains, especially of types for long-distance shipment. 
J lie chmatic conditions of the Rocky Ford section are especially 
adapted to growing melons of high quality and free from disease. 
Oare must be taken in growing the seed to prevent the varieties mix- 
ing; in tact, but one variety should be grown in a locality. Contrary 
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to general belief, mnskniolons do not mix with cucumbers, pumpkins, 
or squashes, but thej' will mix with other varieties of muskraelons. 

When grown for seod purjjoses the vines are carefully gone over 
at intervals, and all weak or diseased plants or those not true to type 
are removed. The melons from which seed is to be saved are allowed 
to become fully ripened on the vines and are selected from the stand- 




Fiu. 17. — Ueiuoving seeds fn>in imislcinclons In Uie field 

point of trucness to type. The seed melons are gathered into piles 
and either hauled to a central point for extracting the seed or the 
\vork is done in the field. One method of extracting the seed is to 
cut the melons at the piles, collecting the seed in ])ai]s, Avhich are 
emptied into barrels on a wagon, as shown in Figure 17. Another 
method is by the use of a separating machine (fig. 18), which is 
either di'iven directly to the field or the melons »re hauled to the 
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l-ic. 18.— Machine for separiitliiK weeds from muskinelons 

machine at a central point. The seeds and their surrounding pulp 
are allowed to stand for a few houi s in the barrels untd fermentation 
proceeds to a point where the seeds settle to the bottom andi^ the pulp 
floats to the top. The pulp is then poured off and the seeds washed 
with plenty of clean eold water. When largo quantities ol seeds are 
sa,fed a special washing machine is employed. The seeds immediately 
after washing are spread thinlv on trays hiiviug screen wire or bur- 
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la]! bottoms (fifr. 19) and arc stivml freqiiciitlv to insure their dry- 
in<r quickly and c\pnly. Afror tlioy arc thoroiiirhlv drv thoy are 
Ijajrpod and stoi-ed in a wcll-vcntilatod room wliere they Will liot he 
molested by mice, rats, or other p<>sts. 

In savinfT small (jnantities of seed the naiial method is to select 
niiifoini melons of the desired size and type from vi<roroiis disease- 
free yines at the time the croj) is bein<: jjfathered for the market. 
Each seed melon is marked by tyin<r a piece of strin<^ n]ion the 
stem. After these melons have become tliorou^'ldy ripened on the 
vines they are removed and kept for two or thi-ee 'days, so that the 
pulp snrroimdin<r the seeds will soften. Each melon is then cut 
in hah es, the seeds bein<r removed \vith the finpers, or the hiilves are 
friven a do^yn^vard jerk to extract the seeds, Avhich fall into a pail, 
barrel, tub, or other wooden eontainer. For \ery small quantities 
of seed a 'stoneware jar is suitable. The seeds are sli^rhtly fermented 
in their own juiee without the addition of water and then are washed 
clean and dried, as already described. Growers who save their 
•<>^m supply of seed provide 2 pounds of seed for each acre to be 




Muxkinelou seeds dryljiy on tiajw 



planted. By doinj? so, a reserve supply is always on hand for re- 
jjlanting should it become necessary. 

^Gominercial muskmelon growers, especially those who are inembei s 
of associations, arrange for their seed supply well in advance, usu- 
ally buying it through the association managers. Long experience 
has demonstrated the Tariety and strain that gives best results in 
o«ch of the commercial localities, and it is desirable that the com- 
niereml erop should always be planted from seed of a iJioved variety 
and strain. 

PREPARATION OF SOIL 

Careful plowing to a depth of 7 to 10 inches sufficiently early in 
the season to permit the soil to settle thoroughly is essential to 
successful muskmelon growing. Land that is in sod or on which 
a cover crojj has been grown the previous season should be plowed 
either m the fall or during the winter, in order that the rough ma- 
terial that is turned under may have a chance to decay. In sec- 
-tions of the South where bedding the land is practiced the bed 
sliould be made 5 to 7 feet in width with one row planted on each 
bed. In order to avoid having an unbroken space in the center 
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of the bed the land should be either vebedded two to four weeks 
after it is first jilowed or a bull ton<?ue run throun;h the center of the 
bed to break up the soil that is not fully turned in plowing!;. A 
careful plowman, in openin<i the bed, can double-turn the first fur- 
row in such a way as to break up the soil in the middle of the bed. 
Under noi-uial conditions there is no advanta<,'e in bedding well- 
drained sandy loam soils for growinfi; muskmelons, but on low 
river-bottom or alluvial soils* where the water table is near the 
surface, beddinfr is essential. In parts of the Atlantic and Gulf 
region whei'e excessive rains fi-eqiientl^ occur during the early sum- 
mer it is desirable to plow the land m f) or 6 foot beds with open 
furrows between to <j;ive better draina<Te. In the Xorth-Central 
Stales the land is i)lowed in the usual manner and the melons planted 
on the level, or, at most, on a slii^lit mound or hill. In districts 
where the crop is prown under ii'rif^ation it is absolutely necessary 
to bed the land to conform with the practices of the section. 

During the period between plowing and the time for planting the 
seed the land srioidd be thoroiighly cut wit-li a disk harrow, and prior 
to ])lanting it should be gone o\ er with a smoothing harrow. A har- 
row of the type known a^ the Acme, which crushes, turns, and 
pulverizes the soil at one op(>ration, is a splendid tool for the final 
preparation, though its use is not necessary on extremely loose or 
sandy soils, where an ordinary spike-tooth smoothing harrow will 
do the work. 

MANURE AND FERTILIZERS 

Muskmelous are a rapid-growing crop and require an abundance 
of plant food. If stable or feed-lot manure is used in the hills or beds 
it should be well decayed, but that produced by feeding hay from 
old melon fields should not be used because of its disease-cairymg 
tendencies. In handling the manure, it is a good plan to add 100 
pounds of acid phosphate to each ton, and 6 to 10 tons of manure, 
where available, may be applied broskdcast and harrowed into the 
soil. Where a uuiuuVe spreader is available it can be driven astride 
the beds and the manure applied to a strip about 4 feet in width 
along the center of the bed. Where the land is not bedded tlie rows 
may be laid oil in one direction and the manuie applied witii the 
i-preader in the strip where the row is to be located. 

Another method is to lay off the vows with a turnplow or a middle 
buster and then apply the manure in the furrows, spacing the 
small piles the correct distance for the hills (fig. 20), after which 
the turnplow is again used to form a slight bed over tlie manure. 
In some cases the land is first marked to indicate the distance between 
hills, after which the furrows are opened in the ojiposite direction 
and the manure hauled with wagons and placed in the furrows at tlie 
intersections. If the nvailable quantity of manure is only 4 tons 
or less i>ar aore, the he.st results will usually be obtained by applying 
it in the hills. Poultry and sheep manures are sometimes niixed with 
Ihe soil in the hills, biit as both are highly concentrated they should 
be used sparingly and thoroughly mixed with the soil. 

Commercial fertilizers are almost indispensable for growing niiisk- 
melons on a large scale, the composition and (piantity ot the tertilizei 

56022°— 20 3 
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depending upon tlie clmracter of the soil. As a rule, a fertilizer 
containin<^ 3 to 4 per cent nitrogen, 8 to 10 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 4 to G per cent potash uiay be profitably used in quantities vary- 
ing from 400 to 1,400 pounds per acre, the "composition and (puintity 
depending largely upon the provious cropping of the land. On soils 
that have been highly fertilized the previous season or on those that 
Iiave grown alfalfa or a heavy crop of velTetbeans, cowpeas. or 
clover, 300 pounds will usually be sitfficient. The nitrogen content 
of the fertilizer may be a little lower on lands that have grown 
leguminous crops during preceding years, but on land which has not 
been manured or upon which legumes have not been grown recently 
at least 800 pounds of a complete fertilizer will be required. Some 
of the best melon growers in the ilai'yland, Delaware, and Xew 
Jersey section follow the practice of applying 600 pounds of fertilizer 
to the acre either sown broadcast or in a strip 2 to 4 feet wide along 
the rows when preparing the land, following with two side dressings 




I'^o. 20. — iilanui'ilii; land on which muskmelons are to be planted in liills 



of 200 to 300 pounds each during the growing season. The first side 
dressing is drilled about a foot from the plants just when the vines 
begin to run, and the second is applied at the time of the last cultiva- 
tion, when the vines have to be turned for the application of the 
fertilizer. In all cases it is extremely important to spread and mix 
the fertilizer thoroughly with the soil, so that the feeding rootlets 
will acquire it gradually. 

Many growers follow the practice of scattering a small handful 
of .fertilizer where the hill is tQ be made, in addition to the regular 
broadcast application. Some growers also place about a teaspoon- 
ful of nitrate of soda in the hills 3 or 4 inches from the young plants 
shortly after they come through the ground, to give them a quick 
start and get them beyond the tender stage. The use of nitrate of 
soda as a top-dressing late in the growing season is not recommended, 
however, as it causes the vinos to make a rank growth, producing 
melons of poor shipping quality. 
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METHODS OF PLANTING 

Two general systems of starting the muskmelon erop are prac- 
ticed. By the first and almost uni Tarsal method the seed is planted 
in hills or drills in the field where the crop is to be fjrown. The sec- 
ond method involves the nse of <,'reenhouses, hotbeds, or sash-covered 
frames for startin{,' the plants and their transfer to the field 
when weather conditions are suitable. This method is adapted for 
small acreages onlj', especially where earliness of maturity is im- 
pbrtant. 

Field practices in the planting of muskmelons Tary considerably 
with the locality and climatic conditions. In the western or irri- 
gated sections the practice of growing on raised beds is almost uni- 
versal. The beds are run east and west, usually G to 8 feet wide, 
with a rather deep irrigation tii)'i()\\ between, made by back- 
furi'owing with a turnplow. Following tlie i)lowing the tops of the 
beds are harrowed smooth to form a dust nndch, aud a V-shaped fur- 
row is run along the south edge of each bed to form a seed bed. \. 
moderate stre<im is then run down the irrigation furrow to establish 
a planting level. The seeds are planted in hills 3 to 5 feet ai)art 
slightly above the water level, following which the hills are usually 
covered with transpai'cnt [)apcr for protection. By planting along 
the south side of the beds the young plaiils get the full effect of the 
sun and are [jrotectod from the north winds. High beds have the 
advantage that tlie vines and melons are above the water level dnr- 
in" irrigation. 

Muskmelon growers of southern Georgia plant on beds 5 to 1 
feet in width, to provide better drainage and freedom from snrface 
water after heavy rains. As a rule, the (leorgia growers plant in 
iiills spaced about .5 feet apart in the centei' of the beds, but in some 
cases the seed is planted in a continuous I'ow by means of a drill, 
the seedlings being afterwards thinned to a single plant every 2 or 3 
feet in the row. On land that is rolling and liable to wash during 
heavy rains the beds are frequently arranged so as to follow the 
contour of the hillsides, each bed and intervening furrow serving 
as a terrace and drainage channel. T"'^nder this method of culture the 
hills are seldom checked, and cultivation is in one direction only. 

Where level culture is practiced, as in most of the North-Central 
and Northeastern States, the hills are usually checked and the melons 
cultivated in both directions during the early part of the season. By 
spacing the rows 7 feet and the hills 4 to 6 feet apart in the rows, 
cultivation can be continued in one direction after the vinos have 
formed matted rows. Where systematic spraying of the vines every 
week or 10 days is practiced the melons are trained so that a road- 
way every few rows is kept open for the passage of the sprayer. 
In some eases every sixth or seventh row is made wider than the 
others, to provide a^ roadway for tiie spray outfit, these open spacics 
serving as roads when gathering the crop. 

With the hills 5 feet apart in each direction there wdl be 1,740 
hills to the acre. Where they are 5 by 6 feet apart there will be 
approximately 1.452 hills. Spacing at 5 by 7 feet wdl give 1,240 
hills, while 5 by 8 feet provides for about 1,090 hills to the aere. 
The most common planting distance is probably 5 by 7 feet. 
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A pound of muskmelon seed is sufficient for planting an aere 
althoui^h many growers provide 2 pounds. An ounce of muskmelon 
seed of average size contains 850 seeds, 13,600 to the pound. At tlie 
usual planting distances this will provide about 10 seeds for each 
hill — a sufficient number. In the western sections where large acre- 
ages of musknielons are groM'n, seeding is frequently done with horse- 
draM-n gang planters, planting four rows at once. In the eastern sec- 
tions single-row planters are most commonly used, or the planting is 
done by hand with an ordinary hoe, the depth depending upon the 
character of the soil and its moisture content. On irrigated lands 
aod those soils that cont«in plenty of moisture the depth should not 
exceed 1 inch and on the light sandy soils li/^ inches. Nothing is to 
he gained by planting before the soil is sufficiently warm. Where 
the hills are covered with trsinsparent paper, as practiced in the Im- 
perial Valley of Californiii. tlie seed can safely be planted a little 
earlier than where no covers are used. 

(jreenhouses and hotbeds are used to a limited degree for starting 
muskmelon plants, especially in the intensive market -garden sections 
where land Tiakies are high and extreme earliness of the crop is de- 
sirable. By starting the plants under cover with artificial heat the 
ripening oi the melons can be hastened from one to two weeks and 
the period of production lengtliciied. The usual method of growing 
the plants is by means of manure hotbeds, fine-heated beds, or green- 
houses. In numerous instances groAvers have constructed ])ermanent 
concrete beds with hot-Avatei- heating equipment for general plant 
growing, including the starting of musknielons. As only a moderatu 
heat is required for starting muskmelon plants, a hotbed having 
about 8 inches of manure or one used for starting earlier plants may 
be used. ^Manure-heated beds are usually eonstrueted 6 feet in width 
and covered with standard 3 by (5 foot hotbed sash. Difficidty in 
getting manure suitable for hotbeds has led many growers to adopt 
the flue-heated bed or small greenhouse for growing the plants. 

Flue-heated beds are as a rule about 12 to 10 feet in width and 40 
to 50 feet in length, with a brick or stone furnace placed underground 
at one end of the bed. Two, sometimes three, flues of tile or brick 
inn the full length of the bed beneath the board floor and terminate 
in separate chimneys at the farther end. The sides of the bed are 
usually of 2-inch plank, and a framework of 1 by 3 inch lath is used 
to support the unbleached muslin or light canvas covering. 

Veneer wood bands, pajier plant bands, quart berry boxes, and 
small squares of sod are frequently used for starting the melon plants 
in tlie beds. In some cases no containers are used, but a layer of rich 
loam about 4 inches thick is spread evenly over the bed and slightly 
firmed. The surface is then marked about 5 inches each way and 
sevcH or eight seeds planted in each of the squares. When the plants 
are ready to transfer to the field the bed is watered and a knife run 
between the hills, cutting the soil into cubes that may be lifted by 
means of a square-pointed trowel. Veneer bands made of wood 4 by 
4 by 8 inches hold their sliaj^e better than those made of paper. The 
sodding method is an old and very good one, but it involves more 
labor than is entailed by the use of the veneer or paper bands. The 
sod is cut into small squares 4 by 4 or 5 by 5 inches and 2i^ or 3 
inches thick and placed close together in the bed with the grass side 
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downward. A little fine sifted compost consisting of rotted manure 
and good loam is then worked into the root side of the sods, and 
seven or ei<rht seeds are planted in each inverted sod. 

jMiisknielon plants j^rown in beds or greenliouses require careful 
attention to waterin<r, \'entilatin<r, and thinnin<i. A temperature 
of 70' to T.')" F. should be maintained until the seeds germinate, 
after which a day temperature of 05° to 70° and a night tempera- 
ture of GO" to 65° F. will be about right. Plenty of ventilation 
fhoiild be given, to keep the plants short and stocky. Toward the 
end of the period that the plants remain in the beds the covers shouM 
be left off most of the time, to harden them to outdoor eonditions. 
Greenhouses are not desirable for starting melon plants unless they 
are capable of being very freely \entihite<l. 

Four to five weeks is the limit for k(>e|)ing the muskmelon plants 
in the greenhouse or beds, and the time for sowing the seeds should 
be carefully determined with relation to the average frost-free date 
for the section. Nothing is to be gained by too groat haste, and 
it is much better to have young and tlirifty Vather than overgroi^n 
plants ready for setting. Thinning the plants to three or four in 
a hill shouhi be done as soon as they are up. After they are moved 
to th(> field and become established' they are thinned to two plant s 
in a hill. Missing phints may be re])lac(Ml hy carefully trans- 
planting those removed from other hills, but a narrow trowel 
should be used and a small quantity of soil kept on the roots of 
the plants thus moved. 

A warm calm day should be selected for shifting the plants from 
the beds to the field. Tlie beds should be watered several hours in 
advance and the foliage allowed to dry. As the plants are lifted 
they, are placed on boards or in travs, loaded into a cart or wagon, 
and haided to the field. The land should be in readiness and 
marked in one direction, and the furrows in which to set the plants 
should be opened only as needed. In setting, it is customary to 
place tlie hills just a "little below the geuei al level of the ground, 
for protection ; than later to fill in around the plants. 

Plants of tlie Montreal muskmelon, which is grown .i" the 
Montreal district of Canada and also to a limited extent m Ver- 
mont, are started in hotbeds and later the beds removed, allowing 
them to remain where originallv planted. By this method the 
vines make considerable growth in the frames and the necessary 
extMision of season is thereby gained. 



THINNING IN THE FIELD 



Planted in the field by the ordinary method, muslanelons require 
careful thinning, as a much larger quantity of seed is used Uian 
is necessarv. When the plants show a small leaf between the seed 
leaves thev should be thinned to about four to a hill and in about a 
week or 10 days again thinned to two in a hill. In sections where 
the striped cucumber beetle is especially troublesome the final thin- 
ning is usually delayed until the plants are well established and 
have formed three or four true leaves. Where the plants crowd 
closely together in the hills they should be separated as much as 
possible in thinning; and if there is danger of disturbing the roots 
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of the remamuif,' plants those that are removed should be cut off 
rather than pulled out. In continuous-row plantinij, the plants are 
finally left singly 2 to 3 feet apart in the row. 



CULTIVATION 



The cultivation of inuskmelons should begin as soon as the rows 
of plants can be followed, and the soil should be loose and mellow 
and kept free from weeds until the spread of the vines makes further 
working impracticable. It should be borne in mind that the niusk- 
melon is a comparatively shallow root d plant and that the roots 
often extend farther than the vines. It is therefore essential that 
the land be worked shallow, especially near the hills and after 
the vines begin to run freely. Where the hills are carefully checked 
cultivation can be giveu in both directions during the early part of 
the season by means of a weeder or any shallow- working cultivator 
Many growers work along the rows with a 1-horse walking cultivator 
or with a 2-horse riding culti^•ator and then break the middles with 
a harrow. When the plants begin to spread cultivation should be 
carried on m one direction and the vines kept trained in a more or 
less compact row. During the last cultivation the vines are some- 
times turned back by hand or a vine lifter is attached to the cultiva- 
tor in Ol der to work closer to the plants. At this time the second and 
hnal side dressing of fertilizer is applied and worked into the soil, 
l^ollowmg the last cultivation the tips of the vines should be spread 
evenly in all duections and the growth allowed to cover the entire 
space between the rows. 

Hand hoeing will be required early in the season while the plajits 
are small and at intervals after the vines have begun to develop, 
m order to remove weeds that can not be destroyed in horse cultiva- 
|iop. About si.\ workings with hoi^f.-diawn tools and two to four 
hand hoemgs will be required piopeilv to grow a crop of musk- 
melons. 

NIPPING AND PRUNING VINES 

Frequent inquiries are made by growers as to the advisability of 
nipping or pruning muskmelon vines, with the object of increasing 
the set of fruit or of hasteniug its development. Early writers on 
muskmelon culture gave specific and detailed instru<^tions regarding 
the nipping of the vines, this advice evidently being based upon 
European practices in connection with growing the crop under glass 
and in restricted areas. The theory of these writers was that"" the 
nipping of the main vine caused the eailv formation of the laterals 
on which the crown setting or fii-st fruit is borne. The results of 
experiments conducted by the Illinois and Xew Hampshire Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations show conclnsively that there is liUle, if 
anything, to be gained from pinching or heading back muskmelon 
vines when grown out of doors under the conditions involved in 
their experiments. 

Reducing the number of muskmolons on a vine will increase the 
size of those that remain, but in view of the fact that most varieties 
grodiice melons too large for a standard pack the thinning of those 
on the vines will prove a loss rather than a gain. 
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POLLINATION 

Growers frequently inquire why the caily hlossoms on their musk- 
melons do not set fruit. JNIuskuielon Itlossouis are of two kinds, 
staminate and pistillate, or male and female. Following the natural 
tendency of all vino crops, a large number of uuile blossoms appear 
in advance of the smaller number of female blossoms, which accounts 
for the apparent failure of the vines to set fruit. At tlie base of the 
pistillate oi- feiiiale blossom is located the small embryonic melon 
formed before the blossom opened, and it is necessary that the jiollen 
from the male flower be transferred by bees or other insects to the 
female flower. AVliere melons are grown in greenhouses or in closed 
frames it is essential that i)rovision be made for the entrance of bees 
in order that the jwllen be transferred. 



IRRIGATION 

Muskmelon vines require an abundance of moisture during the 
pgriod when thej' are making the strongest growth and up to the 




Piti. 21.— Muskmeloiis gi-owiug on raised b^fls with to^tlon furrowsJ«twew the beds 

time that the melons are full grown, bnt great care should be takeJi 
to avoid overwatering just preceding and during the ripening period. 
The deep rooting and vigor of the vines are jwssible only under con- 
ditions where the necessary moisture is supplied without oveisatnia- 
tion of the soil. In sections where furrow irrigation is practiced and 
the muskmelons are grown on raised beds the vines are kept upon 
the beds (fig. 21), the furrows remaining open. Short heads and 
quick applications of the water, followed by drainage of the irriga- 
tion furrows, gi\ e the best results. 'Where it is necessary to irrigate 
before the plants are up care should he taken that the flow does not 
go over the top of the hills but that the water soaks beneath the 
hills, leaving the surface dry. . „ i • i „ 

In regions having normal or natural rainfall during the melon- 
growing season there are frequent periods during which irngation 
proves a decided advantage. The water is sonietime.s applied by 
running a small stream in a shallow furrow along the rows, but 
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more often by means of overhead or sprinkler irrigation systems 
Here, again, a careful study of soil conditions and weather prospects 
IS essential from the btandpoint of both the cost and the effect of 
the water upon the growing crop. Where irrigation is followed by 
heavy rainfall the watering is often harmful, reducing the yield of 
marketable melons. 

INSECT ENEMIES' 
STRIPED CUCUMBER BEETLE 

Growers must be prei)urod to eombat the inse<'ts that attack musk- 
melons. Of these the striped cucumber beetle and the melon aphis, 

or louse, are widespresvd and 
are the cause of serious dam- 
age to the melon crop in many 
States. The .striped cucumber 
beetle emerges from winter 
(]uarters in late sjjring or early 
summer and usually appears in 
the melon fields in vast num- 
ix'i's, often attacking the melon 
seedlings as they break 
through the ground/ feeding 
upon the tender leaves and 
stems both below and above 
the surface, gaining access to 
the underground stem through 
the cracks in the soil. They 
are particularly active at this 
period and unless checked may 
destroy large plantings in a 
few days. 

To control successfully the 
striped cucumber beetle the 
grower must be on the lookout 
for its flis* appearance. An 
effective means of control is 
the use of nicotine dust, usu- 
ally a combination of hy- 
drated lime and nicotine sul- 
phate. The nicotine contained 
in the dust acts as a fumigant 
. . „ - - contact uith the insect. A dust con- 

taining 2 per cent nicotine (5 per cent nicotine sulphate) applied at 
air temperatures above 70° F. has proved satisfactory. When the 
dust IS applied directly to hills of small melons 15 to 20 pounds are 
suflicient to cover an acre. The best results are obtained by timely 
dustings, and the first a])pUcation should be made as soon as the 
beetles are observed, which is about the time early plantings appear 
above the ground, followed by as many treatments as may be neces- 
sary to prevent further injury. 

Dusting young melons with hand-operated dusters having a gal- 
vanized cone attached to the outlet pipe (fig. 22) has proved to 

Tlnin!;r''«r?I^ l>y the Onlop of T™ck-(^ioi> Insect Investigations, Itmxnu of Entomology, 
united St:iti'8 I'cpartmpnt of A?rifnlhirc. 




--• — .Vpplylns nicotine dust to melon 
lilllfi I)y means of a dusting apparatus with 
.M fuqnal nttachment 



and kills when broii<rht 
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be both effective and economical. In operation the cone is phieed 
over the hill, the dnster operated, and the cone allowed to remain 
over the hill for a few seconds, thus preventin<>; the beetles from 
escaping while the dust is concentrated upon the hill. 

The writer has observed that the nniskmelon }j;rowers of the Hur- 
lock district, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, apply nicotine 
dust to younfj melon plants by the use 
of small hand box dusters (fis- 2Ii). 
The box portion of this dnster is 8 or 10 
inches square on the outside and 12 inches 
deep; inside of this is suspeiided a close- 
fittmg cheesecloth or bnrlap ba": from 
which a small quantity of the dust is 
sifted upon and around the young plants 
as the box is dropjied down over the hill, 
thus completely trapping the insects. As 
the operator walks along the row the 
duster is dropped over each hill and 
allowed to i-emain a sec-ond or two. Then 
it is moved to the next hill, with only a 
short pause in the stride of the oj)erator. 
Tightly covered cans containing a supply 
of the dust from which to replenish the 
small dusters should be placed at con- 
venient points in the melon field. One 
man will cover from 8 to 10 acres a day 
with one of these hand dusters. 

The Tnivcrsity of Maryland^ has de- 
vised a box fumigator which has l)een 
used with success in treating young 
melons with nicotine dust for the control 
ef the striped encumber beetle. The box 
is constructed of light wood 12 or 14 
inches squaj-e and 10 inches deep, with 
the bottom open and the top closed by a 
hinged lid. Two uprights with a cross- 
piece at the top are attached to the sides 
of the box, to form a handle. The dust 
is suspended in the box by means of 
a piece of burlap fitted across and extend- 
ing down to within 4 inches of the lower 
edge. 

In operation, 12 of these fumigator dus- 
ters are placed one each over the first 12 
hills of melons at one corner of the field. 
As soon as the 12 boxes are in position the operator returns to tlio 
starting point and moves them, one at a time, to the adjacent row. 
About two minutes will be required to make the change, during which 
the dust and the gas are concentered and kill a high percentage of the 
insects. If tliere is no loss of time one man will fumigate from 3G0 
to 420 hills of melons in an hour by this method. 




Fig. 23. — Box dnster for ap- 
plying nicotlno dust for 
control of striped cucumber 
liectles on muskmelon jilants 



= Cory E N and I'otts, S. V. Tlie control of truck crop pests by dusting. Md. Agr. 
Eip. Sta. liul.' 201, i>. VJl-i5r,, lUus. 1924. 
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Arsenicals used separately or rombinod with Bordeaux mixture 
applied either as a dust or spray, aid materially in preventing daui- 
i\<fi(i by the striped cucumbei' beetle. Injury may also be cheeked to 
a limited extent by liberal apiilieations of liydratcd lime. 

MELON APHIS 

This melon aphis is a .small louselike insect which obtains its food 
by suckinfjj the plant juices. It feeds on the undei- side of the leaf 
and when abundant causes the leaf to curl, lose color, and finally die. 
Infestation of melon fields is started by winged females, which fly 
from other food plants. They start in" the early summer as small 
cdlonies on the under side of the leaf. Unless checked they soon 
spread over the entire plant and thence to adjoining hills until the 
whole field is infesied. 

To combat the melon aphis successfully a close inspection of the 
field should be made from time to time, in order that the first appear- 
ance of the insects may be noted and means taken to check their 
spread. Unless this is done, the infestation may become so wide- 
spread and sererc that control measures will be of little value. 

Nicotine dust containing 2 per cent actual nicotine used at the 
rate of 30 to 40 pounds per acre on fully grown plants will control 
this pest. For the best results the dust shouhl be applied when the 
air temperature is above 70° F. and when the foliage of the plants 
is dry. A hand duster may be used with success on small areas and 
the dust applied in such a manner that it will reach the uutler side 
of t4ie TOnres. Plants immediately adjacent to those heavily in- 
fested should also be dusted in orcler to kill any aphids that may 
have spread from the original colony. AVhere the infestation has 
become general and the area is large, power or traction dusters may 
be used to advantage. 

Spraying with nicotine sulphate to control the melon aphis has been 
found effective when the solution is made as follows: 

Nicotine sulphate (40 \tcr cent nicotine) % pint 

Soap (IcuBdry or flslioU soap) 2 to 4 pounds 

tfnter SO Kullonw 

For small areas, use 1 teaspoonf ul of nicotine sulphate and 2 ounces 
of soap to 1 gallon of water. 

The object of the soap is to make the spray spread evenly over the 
foliage, wad more soap is required for hard water than for soft. 
In case the spray draws together in small globules, leaving uncoated 
areas on the foliage, more soap should be added. It must be borne in 
mind that it is essential that the spraj' or dust actiudly .strikes tlic 
body of tlie insect. 

For further information on tiie control of insects injurious to the 
melon crop, write to the liureau of Entomology, United States De- 
Ijartment of Agriculture. 

DISEASES AND THEIR CONTROL' 

Muskmelons are subject to a number of disea.ses that may be either 
avoided by planting on ck»aii land or losses from tiiem reduced by 
seed treatment or by spraying or dusting. 



' Prepared by W. W. c.iUwrt, r'atholofcist. Office of Cotton, Truck, and Forage Crop 
Disease luvestlKatioos. Ittiroau of riant Industry. 
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Root-lmot* is caused by minute eehvovms, or nematodis, which 
attaek the voots of muskmelons and many otlier garden crops under 
certain conditions, causing swellings, or galls, upon the roots, which 
produce dwarfing of the plants and prevent the maturing of good 
crops. This trouble is often very serious in the sandy soils of the 
South but is rarely of importance in the Xortli. Cro]) rotation and 
the planting of melons only on land free from nematodes are the 
best methods of control now known. 

Bacterial wilt is a fairly common disease of muskmelons and is 
caused by bacteria living in the water vessels of the roots, stems, and 
leaves. This disease is similar in appearance to the wilting caused 
by lack of water, though it usually ajipears more suddenly and may 
affect only one runner of the jilant. Death of the plant soon follows 
this wilting, and sometimes serious los>es residt. 

Bacterial wilt does not live in the soil but is carried over winter by 
the strijjed eueiimber beetle and is s])read from plant to plant by this 
insect and possibly by other insects. Rigid conti-ol of tiiese insects hy 
methods given on page 22 will materially aid in conti-olling wilt. 
In addition, wilted plants found early 'in the season shoidd i^e 
promptly pulled and burned or buried. 

Mosaic is a widesjiread and often serious disease, characterized by 
mottling, yellowing, and curling of the leaves, dwarfing of the plants, 
and reduction in the number, size, and quality of the fruits. Like 
similar mosaic disea.ses of other plants, it is caused by a virus which 
is spread in the juice of diseased plants, carried by insects— chiefly 
striped cucumber beetles and aphids — and by the piekers. It is car- 
ried over winter in the seeds of the wild cucumber and in the peren- 
nial rootstocks of milkweefl. pokeweed. and other plants, but not, so 
far as known, in tlie seeds of the nniskmelon. The best control 
measures known include the prompt removal of young diseased 
plants, the digging U]i and burning of wild cucumber vmos. nnlk- 
weed, pokeweed. and other overwintering host plants in and near the 
melon fields, and the control of the insects which spread the disease. 

Three inijiortaut diseases— anthracnose, downy mildew, and 
blight— all ordiuarilv called " blight " or " leaf-siiot." may attack the 
muskmolon when weather condition^^ are favorable, frequently r^ult- 
ing in heavv losses. All tiiree diseases are caused by fungi. Ihey 
develop and spread rapidly in moist warm weather and are char- 
acterized bv brownish more or less rounded sjwts. which enlarge and 
soon cause" the leaves to turn yellow, curl, dry up. and die. the 
stems are likewise attacked and the i)lants i)rematurely killed. One 
of these diseases— anthracnose— also causes sunken decaying spots on 
the fruits. Melons from fields severely attacked in mid.sea.son l)y 
any of these troubles are usually undersized and lacking in sweetness 
and iuieiness. 

Crop rotation, seed treatment, and spraying are important means 
of reducing los.ses from anthracuosp. downy uuldew. and bligiit. 
Muskmelons .should not be planted in or adjacent to land where dis- 
eased vine crops were grown the jnevious year, as the causal tiingi 
of two and possibly all of these diseases live over winter in the soil. 
As a precaution against seed transmission of these disc^nses, esiJccially 

consult Uoot-knof. Its cause and control. L. b. Uvpt. Agi., larmtis 
'llus. 1923. 
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iiuthracnose, the seed should be treatcMj for five minutes in a 1 to 1,000 
niercuric-ehioride solution, followed by thorou<ih washin<^ in water. 
Spr!iyin<r the vines with Bordeanx mixture will materially cheek the 
develo))ment of all three disease.s, often perraittinfr the harxestin^i of 
it profitable erop. 

Dustin<jr with copper-lime fnn<ricidal dusts is being tested, in some 
instances with <rood results, but it is still in the experimental stage. 
Jts ])rincipal ad\ant:igi's are (juicker and easier ap])lic!ition ; its main 
drawbacks are the greater cost of material and in some instances 
reduced effectiveness in disease control. 

Spra3ing is a preventive rather than a cure for fungous leaf dis- 
eases. Successful control is secured only when the work is started 
early in the season before the diseases appear and is done carefully 
and thoroughly M-ith a high-pressure inmip. so that all parts of the 
plants are coated with a fine mist uf tlie si)vay mixture. It is essential 
also that the Bordeaux mixture should be properly made ami applied 
at intervals frequent enough to cover the new growth promptly. 

For spraying, where any considerable acreage is involved, a power 
outfit should be used and a Bordeaux mixing platform constructed. 
A conTenient method is to erect a wooden platform large enough 
to hold at least six to eight barrels and high enough to permit the 
solutions to run by gravity from the mixing barrels into the sprayer 
tank. It should also l)o near an ample supjjly of water. Stock sdlu- 
iions of copper sulphate (blucstone) and lime should be made in sep- 
arate barrels, the usual strength being 1 pound to the gallon. To 
nuike up 100 gallons of 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture, place 8 gallons of 
bluestone stock solution in a 50-gallon barrel and fill it with water. 
Likewise, after thorough stirring place S gallons of lime stock solu- 
tion in a second oO-gallon barrel and fill with water, and by means of 
pieces of hose connected to tlie bottoms of the barrels allow the two 
solutions to run together through an IS-mesh co])por-wire strainer 
into the spray tank. Thorough mixing of the two dilute solutions 
gives the best Bordeau:!? mixture, It should be used immediately, as 
it deteriorates with age. 

A simplified method of making Bordeaux mixture is being used to 
a considerable extent. a]i]iarontly with good results, and appeals to 
many growers because of the fa( t that no mixing platform is required 
and onl;y sufRcient barrels to hold the stock solution, unless water 
storage is necessary. By this method of making 100 gallons of 4-4-50 
Bordeaux mixture, 8 gallons of stock solution of lirnc (or 12 pounds 
of hydrated lime) are put directly into the sprayer tank, which is 
then filled three-quarters full with water and the agitator run to mix 
it thoroughly. Eight gallons of copper-sulphate stock solution are 
then added and the tank filled with water. In some instances a 
weaker Bordeaux mixture (2-4-50) is recommended, particularly in 
localities where vine iujiiry has resulted from the stronger solution. 

The first spray application should be made when the plants are 
small, before or just as soon as the very first signs of disease appear. 
Other spray applications should follow at intervals of 7 to 10 days 
in rainy weather and 10 days to 2 weeks in hot dry weather until 
the melons are harvested. A similar schedule shoulcl be followed if 
dusting is used. 
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GATHERING AND HANDLING 

Tlio .succof-'sfiil iiiarketiii<; of iiiiiskinoloii.v depends lar<xely upon 
careful fiiitliei'in<^ find lian(llin<r. As the time for tlie rijieninfi: of 
the melons iipprojiches, the vines of about ovcrv tenth row should 
be laid carefullj' toj^ether (lif;. 24) to form roadways for the wagons 
or trucks, which are driven astride of these rows. AVhere every 
serenth to tenth row has been spaced wider in plantin<i than the 
others in order to accommodate the spray outfit, these sjiaces are used 
as roadways for haulin<^ the melons. In some cases the vines of two 
adjoinin<r rows are turned to form a roadway between the rows. 

Various tyjies of wagons arc used for haulinp; the melons from 
the field to the packing shed or to the shippin*,' station. In orchard 
sections the flat-top orchard wagons when available are frequently 
employed, but more often the work is done with ordinary farm 
wagons provided with bolster springs. In all ca,ses where melons 
are hauled in bulk the wagon beds should be jirovidcd with a 
layer of straw 3 to 4 inches deep and the sides padded with several 




Fio. 24. — LaylDK muskmeloii vines tusether, ho that wngoiis or ti-eeks enn be <Irlven 

astride of the row 

thicknesses of burlap securely nailed over the edges to prevent 
Injury to the melons. The use of small motor trucks for handling 
the melons is becoming more common, and these as a rule can be 
driven through the melon fields with less injury than ordinary 
wagons. 

Observations show that a considerable percentage of the musk- 
melon.s shipped to the principal markets of the Ignited States are 
picked too green and that the sale of muslanelons is injured through 
the marketing of these immature melons. The experience of the 
be.st growers and dealers, as well as tests conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, show conclusi\elv tliat muskmelons do not 
attain their highest flavor and best edible qualities unless allowed to 
become reasonably ripe on vigorous disease-free vines. Careful ti-ans- 
portation e.xperiments ^ have shown that muskmelons grown in the Im- 
pei ial Valley of California to be shipped under refrigeration to the 
mo.st di.stant oastern markets o f the United States may remain on 

■ 'McKny, A. W., Klschcr, <i. U, and Nelson, A. E Th.- hnndUng nnd trausportation 
of amtaloupfs. V. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers' Unl. 1145, 20 p., lllus. iJ-i. 
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the vines until vipe enouirli for the st<^nis to separate from the 
melons under a decided pressure of the thumb and yet reach the 
consumer in excellent condition. Two stages of maturity were in- 
eluded in these experiments, tlic one known as " full slip," illus- 
trated in Finfure 25, by which the entire stem separates from the 
melon, leavinf? a clean stem cavity, and the other, known a« the 
"half slip," illustrated in Fifjurc 2G, by which about one-third of 
the stem remains attached to the rrtelon. In both cases the melons 
were full netted, and the backj^ronnd color had changed from a 
green or cucumber tinge to a slightly lighter color, but in no case 
yellow. In tlie shipping tost already referred to, the melons were 
in transit 14 days to New York under refrigeration and did not 
ripen to any extent during that period. Those that were picked 
at the full-slip stage were in prime condition for eating on their 
arrival in New York, whereas those in the half-slip stage required 




Fta. 25. — Au Ulustriitloii of the tenn " (uU slip " used In pkkiiiy niuskmeloiis. Note how 
the stem imlls away from the nvelnu, leaving a elfan, cupiilce hole 

a longer time to reach prime condition, and siicli prompt handling 
was not necessary. The claim made by growei-s that the melons 
must be gathered before they will separate from the stems has been 
responsible for the stocking of the principal markets with musk- 
melons of poor flavor and inferior eating quality. The shipment of 
full-slip melons, however, calls for very prompt and careful han- 
dling and it is recommended only for ijroduction areas which ship 
under refrigeration or which can place their product in the hands 
-of the consumer within 48 hours from the time of picking in case 
refrigeration is not provided. 

Muskmelons picked at the half-slip stage are generally ready for 
eating in 36 to 48 hours after reaching the market, depending on the 
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method of triinsportation and the weather conditions. For example, 
the melons that were 14 daj's on the way from California under 
refrigeration probablj' snffered less exposure in transit than ship- 
ments without refrijjferalion from the Eastern Shore of ilarylaiul, 
which normally arrive in New York within 24 to 30 hours from the 
time they are <rathered. It is clesirable for the melons to reach on the 
vines the greatest degree of maturity tlnit is consistent with the 
method of handling, but there is always the danger of overstocking 
the nuirkets with soft melons, ijarticularly at the end of the picking 
season, when the melons ripen rapidly. In order to satisfy the con- 
suming public with melons of high qualitj' it should be the aim of 




Pm. 26.— A muKkmeloii picked on half slip. Only a part of the stem lias slipped from 
the melon easily, leaving tU(- depression on the right side the othei p. it ha\ns 
broken. As a riiie, this condition sigiiWes a toss deprrce of ripeness than the full slip 

every grower and sliii)per to place upon the tal)lc of the consumer 
the type and quality of melon that he would want upon his own table. 

At the beginning of the picking season the melons should be gone 
over about every other day for the first week and every day the 
seeond week. Toward the end of the season the picking becomes 
continuous, and the oftener the vines are gone over and the riptm- 
ing melons gathered the better. The first melons mature slowly, 
and as the season advances the rii^ening becomes more rapid, but 
their maturity can be readilv deterinined by the ease with wlueli 
they separate from the stems. Experienced pickers soon learn to 
recognize tlie stage of ripeness by the general appearance ot tlie 
mdons, mainly the background or skin color beneath the netting, 
and after one or two pickings are able to judge almost entirely by 
external characteristics. 
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The proper matliod of removal from the vine is to place the hand 
upon the melon, pressin*;; upon the stem with the thumb or slij^litly 
liftinfr the melon from the ground. If it is sufliciently ri])e the 
friteni will separate under the pro>-sui'e, showing that the melon is 
ready for gathering. Hamix'rs. buslicl baskets, crates, lug boxes, 
and numerous other types of containers are used for carrying the 
melons to the roadways; in some cases no picking containers are 
used, the melons being laid in piles. Canvas bags with shoulder 
straps are used extensively, but their tendency to bruise the uu-lons 
is greater than that of baskets or crates. As a rule the melons are 
left in the picking baskets at the roadways until they are loaded 
into the wagons, and they are usually hauled to the packing sheds 
in these containei-s. 

Following the picking, the crates or baskets containing the melons 
are loaded on wagons or trucks driven through the fields. Where 
the melons are placed in piles two men work on the ground and 




Via. ST. — PackiDK iuuHkm»lons In the abade ot a tvce at the side of tlie melon field 



toss the melons to men or boys, who place them in bulk in the bed 
of the wagon or truck. Tliis practice is objectionable, and the han- 
dling of tlie melons in field baskets or crates is recommended. After 
the melons are gathered no time should be lost in removing them to 
the packing shed, as exposure to the heat of the sun in the field 
causes them to soften very rapidly. 

In the past, grading and packing the melons has been done in the 
shade of a toee, as shown in Figure 27, or under a temporary shed 
constructed of boards or of jiolcs and tree branches located at some 
convenient point in the melon field, as shown in Figure 28. Durin<; 
recent years there has been a rapid development of the central pack 
ing-slied idea. By this method a suitable building is provided at a 
convenient point, usually on a railway siding, and the melons arc 
hauled from the field to this shed, where they arc graded, packed, 
and loaded direct into the c«rs. There is much to rooommend this 
plan, as a more uniform grade and better pack can be had than where 
Uie work is done in the field. Where melons are handled by trained 
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Tvoikci-s under the direction of a competent superintendent, the 
necessity for haulinfi; th« shipping crates to the farms and back 
afiiin to the shijjping point is eliminated, and as a rule the packing 
can be done at lower cost than on the farms. Where the melons are 
hauled any considerable distance from the field to the packing shed 
they should be protected from the sun with a canvas wagon cover. 
As the wftgons or trucks arrive at the packing shed the melons are 
unloaded as near as possible to the grading tables. In case the 
melons are hauled in bulk the packing shed should be so arranged 
that the melons can bo placed directly on the grading tables or on a 
traveling belt which will convey them to those tables. Usually the 
traders work on the receiving "side of the table, where the melons 
come from the wagons, while the jjackers are on the opposite or 
car-loading side, and the crates as packed are shifted from the pack- 
ing table to low benches, where the covers are nailed on. The effi- 
ciency of a melon-packing shed depends largely upon the proper 
arrangement of the equipment and the organization of the working 




FIG. 28.— Temporary packing sbcd constructed at one side ot n muskinclon licid 



force. The apportionment of labor should be such that 'dl hands 
are continuously at work and the melons are kept ^no^'lng steadily 
toward the refrigerator car from the tmie they are received fiom the 
field wagons or trucks. 

GRADING- AND PACKING* 
Muskmelons are sjiipped to the markets of the "l^^ited States in a 
variety of packages, but those grown m California, ^ « «^ '^^^P'/"^ 
Arizona are shipped in crates Icnown as standard pony and flats^ 
The standard crate (fig. 29) is V2 by 12 bv 2 '"cl^s pony crates 
are. as a rule. 1 1 by 11 by 22V^ inches ; and flats (RP''- f «"<^ .ller 'no 
or 4% by 13 by 22i/o inches, inside measurement In the East, her no 
standard crafe dimension's have been adopted, there is -ons^^^^^h^, 
variation from the above. Crates used by ^^}%'\f^.\fZZ\Zd 
constructed with solid ends and sawed slats, Awhile tho^ised 

.Det..ilod information on this p.>n.e oft^^J-^^i^l^^;:^/^,:!^;^ %i!''rl.ejSoJSSA 
Ileatlons of tlw U. S. Dopartn;eat ot A« '"j' ' . ,1 ' .'mm 'i"' liullctin 1145, The H»n- 
OradinK, I'aHilng, and SliippinB of f'nntaloupcs, .iu<i 
dIi«E and Transportation of Cantalouiies. 
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by the eastern growers have paneled ends and either sawed or v eneer 
slats. In soutlieastern Virginia and a number of other sections alontr 
the Atlantic coast, where the size of the melons grown is usually 
larger than those of the Western States, a crate similar to a 32-quart 
berry crate, as illustrated in Figui-e 3"2, is often employed. The 
famous Montreal market mnskmelons are shipped in a special type 
of basket and paclied in excelsior or in hay, as shown in Figure 33. 
Honeydew and Casabt melons are shipped in various sizes of flat 
crates. However, two sizes are now being adopted, these being Gi/> 
by I6V2 by 221/3, known as the standard, and ly, by Id/o by 221/2"', 
which 'is known as the jumbo. In some of the Eastern States a 12- 
quart Climax basket, shown in Figure ^4, is used. Ham2)ers and 
bushel baskets are used to a considerable extent for local m«irketing. 

The large markets of the Unitetl States have come to recognize 
a pack consisting of 45 melons to the standard 12 by 12 by 221/2 
inch crate. To make this pack it is necessary that the melons be 4 




Via. 29. — Standard crate containing 45 muskmclons ; standard grade and pack 



or not exceeding 41/2 inches in diameter and 4 to 41/2 inches in length. 
This pack (fig. 29) has a depth of three layers, each layer contain- 
ing three rows of five melons each, the melons being placed end to 
end and completely filling the length of the crate. Slightly larger 
melons ai-e often packed 36 in the standard crate. Extra large mel- 
ons or those over 5 inches in diameter are usually packed in juinbo 
crates, the arrangement varying according to the size and shape of 
the individual melons (fig. 35). The jumbo packs may consist of 
36, 33, 27, or 24 melons, according to their size. In many sections 
the pony crate is not used, but the small melons are packed H to 60 
to a standard crate, and when too small to pack 60 are as a rule 
discarded. Flat crates are packed with 9, 12, or 15 melons to a crate, 
according to the size of the individual melons. 

Certain growers in the eastern Maryland and Delaware district 
are using a special crate 9 by 131/, by '191/2 inches, inside measure- 
rhent, or 10 by 14 by 22 inches on the outside. A special bushel 
basket having stranght sides and a removable bottom, which is packed 
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from the bottom by inverting on the packing table, is also being used 
in the eastern section. The growers using this special basket report 
that it is easy to pack and adapted for handling melons which vary 
in size. These containers are shown in Figure 3o. 




Flit. m.'-Mutdard tM tnu faoMtnt « to t« muskmelons 

In all eases the pack should be snug and the package so full that 
it will have a slight bulge, to allow for shrinkage in transit. Melons 
that are slack packed will shift about during handling, become 
bruised, and invari- 
ably sell at a discount 
when thev reach the 
market. As rapidly as 
the crates ai-c packed 
they should be loaded 
into refrigerator cars 
or upon a wagon or 
truck and sent to mar- 
ket in the shortest pos- 
sible time. AVhen the 
packing is done under 
field shelters the mel- 
ons should be pro- 
tected from the sun at 
all times and especially 
after they are graded 
and packed in the ship- 
ping crates. 




31 Itun-ell Gem muskmelons imckcd In flat crate, 

wrappt'fl and unwrapped 



AVrapping individual muskmelons in tissue paper before packing 
them in the ci-ates for shipment gives the package an attractive 
appearance but is not advisable, as the paper jHterferes with the 
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c . *. » 

l>'ia.^S:— Graf«6 xiM by grow.erg Id the Norfolk (Va.) section for ahlppinj; niurismelons 



eooliupT of the melons in the ipfrii^erator oar and often caiisoT tlicin 
to mold in transit. ^Melons that are well netted, clean and smooth, 
niid>pftcke,d in neat attractive crates present the best possible appear- 
tince on J;he markets. J'he use of well-designed colored labels on the 
ends of t4ie cfates adds materially to the appearance of the packaf^e, 
but the color work on these labels should not be overdone and tho 




Fig. 33.— Montreal musknielons packed In special willow baskets 
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label should not misrepresent the contents of the crate as to A'arietv 
frrade, or the locality Avhere f^rown. In a few shippiii<r sections it is 
the practice to place a small sticker of ])appr upon each melon. This 
is good advertisinj; but involves considerable extra labor: besides, 
every time the individual melons are handled, the liability to injiuy 
is increased. Roufjli handling must be avoided all along the line 
and especially after the melons are packed in the crates. 

SELLING MUSKMELONS AT ROADSIDE AND LOCAL MARKETS 

The development of motor transportation and the increase in 
automobile travel have created a splendid opportunity for the local 
production and sale of nuisknielons. By means of truck transporta- 
tion, markets 40 to 00 miles from the point Avhere grown can be sup- 
plied with vine-ripened melons of high quality. Roadside markets, 
if properly conducted, soon gain a patronage that Avill take care of 
a considerable acreage of melons and are often established tempo- 
rarily on main-traveled higliAvays for the sole pur]X)se of handling 




Pm. 37. — Temporary roadside market tiBed exclusively for leUtug muskmclons growu 

In near-by llelds 



a melon crop. "Where these markots are more or l(>ss permanent and 
handle other farm products the melons can be made special during 
their season. One melon grower, whose roadside market is shown 
in Figure 37, foUoAVs the practice of leasing suitable acreage, usually 
hluegrass or cloA'er sod, located within a mile of a central point on 
the main higliAvay, where his market is established during the period 
that the melons are to be sold. The plan folloAved bv this groAver is 
to plant only on land that has not boon in melons tor a number of 
years, to spray regidarly, and to produce high-class melons. Two 
small motor trucks are used for hauling the melons from the fields 
to the market, Avhere they are graded and displayed in bins that face 
the roadAvay. In addition to the sales that this grower makes to the 
many automobilists that pass, his best customers driA'e from the city 
primarily to obtain a supply of melons of fine quality, and they 
usually buy in considerable quantity, including those that are fully 
ripe and some that will keep for three or four days. Xo packages 
are required for the sale of the melons, as the customers usually 
bring baskets with .them. A few bushel baskets and hampers are 
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kept on hand and are sold to any cnstomers wlio desire tliem. Tlie 
melons as disiilaved npon the tables (fifr. 38) are graded according 
to size and freedom from defect, a difference of 5 cents being 
usually ifiade between tJie grades. The prices during tlie lieight of 
the season as a rule range from 15 to !W cents each and are con- 
sidered very reasonable for melons of the size oifered. 

In Indiana. Ohio, and other of the Xorth-Central States great 
quantities of miiskuielons of the Tiptop and Oliio Sugar varieties are 
sold from trucks and wagons on tiu' curh markets. These melons are 
frequently A-ery large, are of excellent flavor, and find a ready sale. 

FACTORS GOVERNING THE COST OF GROWING AND HANDLING 

Cost accounts covering the growing and handling of a crop of 
muskmelous necessarily vary for the different producing sections 
and are dcpeiulent upon the character of the season. Occasionally 




as. — MuskmeloUH ilispl.-iywl lit n loaiLsldc market 

an individual grower or an associatitm of grower.s has kept cost 
accounts, but comparatively few of these are available. I nder the 
circumstances, it is deemed advisable in a publication of this char- 
acter to give only figures that have been obtained by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to list the items that would naturally be 
included in calculating the cost of growing a crop. 

The items enteringr into the cost of growing melons are listed 
under tliree lieads. as follows : 

(1) Overheaa expense, InelmliuK rental of luiul, , .^osf of ^^'Invest- 
the land, the rental should be offset by a %''''«^f^L°;\i"yi'^^ U^^^ 
ment and tlie taxes, computed ou the basis "f/"/ ' J ^^^^/'^ 1 "^^^ 
immediate nelKl.borl.ooa, To these charges should be added a 

lentage for dei.reclatlon on equipment u«ed exolusnelj or li. pnit ror pr 
(lucing and liandllng the crop, , inimr pmnioeted wUh 

(2) T-nder erop production should l"'»«^,SMelctl fer iazert seed, 
fitting the lan.l and growing the crop, « « ..'^Sf water for irrigation, 
poison, and other materials »-^Y"\,ZoIm"^'^^^^^ be Included 
and all other expenses involved. I ndei this neuu 
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tlie cost of gathering the lueUai.s in tlio lield, Iiaulin!; to the pnckins shed or 
to the I««n| market, and deprechition on field crates or baskets nsed in the- field 
(3) Under luarketinK should be included the cost of shii)i)inK i)ackaf,'e.s 
gradlni;, p<ic"king, and •delivery to the Khipiiins i>oint or to the local market! 
To this should be added oonimissions and *ak>s charges and all other expenses 
of marketing. 

YIELDS AND RETURNS PER ACRE 

According to fif!;ni'es obtained by tbe TlnreiUi of A o;ri cultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture in 1919, 
the average acre yield of miiskmclons in the Brawley, Calif., dis- 
trict was IGI14 standard and 2814 pony crates — 190 crates in all. 
In 1920 tlie average yield was about 143 crates per acre. Yields of 
ubout 200 standard crates are not exceptional, but those of llio to 145 
standard crates are more comuKm. 

In 1915 an estimate was made in the Brawley district of the cost 
of growing and loading a standard crate of muskmelons on the cars, 
•and the resultant figure was 70 cents. In 1911) the costs were again 
checked, and the estimates ran from $1 to $1.50 per standard crate, 
averaging $1.15. Land rents in 1919 were $30 to ^'lO per acre. In 
1920 the average cost per crate -delivered at the loading sheds was 
$1.00, land rents being $35 to $60 per acre. 

In sections where the largest types of muskmelons, such as Tiptop, 
Ohio Sugar, Surprise, Early Hackensack, and Montreal Market, arc 
grown a smaller number of individual melons are produced, but the 
total on the basis of standard crates is about the s«me. According 
to census figures, in 1919 the average farm vahie of muskmelons was 
$137 per acre. The proportitm of the total that may be figured as 
net returns varies greatly, but at best the net proceeds from a crop 
of muskmelons is not great, Sniall aci-eages near a good local mar- 
ket or where the melons are retailed at a roadside market give the 
highest returns pfel* #cre. 

SUMMARY 

^luskmelons can be grown for the market throughout a wide range 
of territory, the main requirements for theii- culture being a well- 
drained or rather light but fertile soil and a fairly long growing 
season, with jilenty of sunshine, especially during the ripening period. 

Insects and diseases must l)e controlled, especially the striped cu- 
cumber beetle aiid the leaf disease-" commonly known as blight. 

Good seed, the judicious use of fertilizei-s, clean, shallow fidtiva- 
tion, and care in iiTigation where it is practiced are important factors 
in the production of a crop of muskmelons. 

^Muskmelons must be reasonably ripened on vigorous disea.se-frec 
vines in order to attain sweetness and a desirable flavor. Exceptions 
to this, are found iji, ttie Casaba, Honeydew, and certain of the so- 
called winter muskmelons, wdiich may be ripened in storage. These, 
however, must be full grown and have stored in them the necessary 
starch and other ingredients before their removal from the vine. 

;N felons require careful handling to prevent bruising or any injury 
which will cause decay, .. 

• The large markets are. now well supplied with nniskmelons of 
medium to fair quality, but there is a splendid opportunity for the 
development of local markets within easy truck haul and for the sale 
of muskmelons of good quality at roadside markets. 
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